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The Bandit Robbed 
Himself 


When a bully hurts someone, it is 
very sad. But when the bully gets hurt, 
everybody laughs. That’s what happened to 
the bandit who robbed the preacher, and 
it was all his own fault. 

The preacher was Mr. George Whitefield, 
one of the greatest evangelists of all time. 
One day, back around the year 1770, while 
he was traveling with a friend, someone 
told him of a widow whose furniture was 
about to be taken away from her unless she 
could pay a certain amount of money right 
away. Mr. Whitefield promptly gave five 
guineas, about $14 now, but worth far 
more then. As they continued their jour- 
ney, the friend said, “You know you 
couldn’t afford to give the widow that 
much. Why did you do it?” 
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“When God brings a case of distress be- 
fore us, He wants us to relieve it,’ Mr. 
Whitefield replied. 

They were traveling on horseback. Pres- 
ently, from a hidden place, they saw a cloud 
of dust coming toward them, and out of 
the dust emerged a masked man. 

“Your money or your life,’ demanded 
the bandit, threatening them with a pistol. 
Mr. Whitefield and his friend stopped and 
obligingly emptied their purses into the 
highwayman’s hands. What else could they 


do? 
The bandit left, and the two cravele QD 


continued on their way. “Who now do you 
think was wiser?” Mr. Whitefield asked his 
friend. “I gave my money to the widow, 
and it is doing her some good. You kept 
yours, and the bandit has it.” 

So far as we know, the friend made no 
reply; and about that time the men had 
other things to think about, for the sound 
of horse’s hoofs behind startled them, and 
they turned about to see the bandit almost 
upon them again. 

“Stop!” he ordered, waving his gun. 

“What now, friend?” asked Mr. White- 
field. 

“I want that coat you have on. It’s nicer 
than mine.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Whitefield, taking 
off his good coat and handing it to the rob- 
ber, who gave Mr. Whitefield his ragged 
coat in return. 

Once more they continued their jour- 
ney. They were nearing a village when for 
the third time they heard those galloping 
hoofs. 

“He must want to kill us this time,” the 
friend exclaimed, and they struck spurs to 
their horses, making all haste to reach the 
safety of the town. The race continued pell- 
mell for several minutes, when the bandit, 
seeing that he could not overtake the trav- 
elers before they would arrive at the vil- 
lage, gave up. 

The funny part came that night, when 
Mr. Whitefield took off the ragged old 
jacket the thief had given him. In one of 
the pockets, neatly wrapped, was a packet 
of coins worth one hundred guineas, doubt- 
less the gleanings of many holdups, and 
twenty times as much money as Mr. White- 
field had given the poor lady that morn- 
ing! 

Your friend, 
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SCARED OF 


, | IDDAP, Abe! Hurry! Can't you move 
| faster? It's the end of the world, and 
I've got to get home to Pa and Ma!” 

Ida dug her heels into the sides of the 
old white horse and hit him frantically with 
the switch she carried in her hand, but old 

| Abe only seemed to move slower. He had 
been born tired, and as the years passed 
over his head he had grown even more tired 
till his greatest speed was a slow, slow walk. 

Seventy-five years ago Ida Holden was 
nine years old, living on a busy farm with 
her mother and father and five brothers. 

Pa Holden was a religious man, and tried 
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Ida laughs now. But one night she was c 


THE MOON! 


By THELMA LEE OLANDER PAID 


to train his family in the way they ought 
to go. 

“The world’s coming to an end,” he would 
tell them. “It’s going to burn with fire. And 
when it does, it will be the end for every- 
one.” 

One afternoon in late spring Mother said, 
“Sister, run down to the pasture and call 
old Abe. I want you to go to town to take 
Aunt Sarah a pie. You can stay a little while 
and play with your cousins, but be sure you're 
back by suppertime.” 

There was no place Ida would rather visit 

To page 19 
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Robin ran away from his swimming lesson, 


he feared the water so much! 


SWIM, ROBIN, SWIM! 


er 

ROBIN was spending the summer with 

Grandmother Yates, who lived on a lit- 

tle island in a big lake. It was his very own 

island which he had bought because he had 

been a sea captain and liked to have water 
all around him. 

Robin thought Grandfather was the most 
wonderful man in all the world. He was 
brave and strong, and could tell the best 
stories. Robin liked the island, the trees, the 
rocks, and the sandy beach. He liked the old 
house with its green shutters, and the big 
fireplace with the model of a sailing ship on 
the mantel. Of course he liked Pal, the big 
shepherd dog. But best of all, he liked 
Beulah, the colored mammy who kept house 
for Grandfather. She was so kind and she 
was always singing, and she made the best 
blueberry pies you ever tasted in your life. 
In fact, Robin liked everything about the 
islLand—except the water. And would you be- 
lieve it, he was scared to death of the water! 
But he didn’t tell Grandfather he was scared. 
Grandfather loved the water, and thought ev- 
eryone else should love it too. 

At first Robin had a wonderful time 
climbing the trees and playing with Pal. 
But Grandfather noticed that Robin never 
went near the water, so one day at lunch 
he said, “I guess I'll have to teach you to 
swim, Robin. You're missing a lot of fun 
not going in the water. Every boy should 
know how to swim. I'll give you a lesson 
this afternoon.” 

Robin laid down his fork. Somehow Beu- 
lah’s blueberry pie didn’t taste good any 
more. 

Grandfather rose from the table. “I've got 
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to run over to Hunter's Point for the mail,” 
he said. “Be at the boathouse in a couple of 
hours and I'll give you your first lesson.” 

The boathouse! Then Grandfather was 
going to make him get into the deep water 
at the end of the pier. Cold shivers ran up 
and down Robin’s spine. Suddenly he 
jumped to his feet and made a beeline for 
the kitchen. At the back door he bumped 
into Beulah, but he didn’t wait to say Excuse 
me, or a thing—he just kept running, and 
never stopped till he got to a clump of 
trees near the end of the island. Then throw- 
ing himself down he dug his hands into 
the cool, sandy ground. He couldn’t jump 
into the deep water, not even if Grandfather 
was holding him. He just couldn’t. He didn’t 
care if he never learned to swim. He wasn’t 
going into that water. Nobody could make 
him. 

Slowly he got up and climbed into a 
tree. He wouldn't go to the boathouse. He'd 
stay up in the tree all afternoon. Halfway 
up, where the spreading branches met, he 
found a comfortable place to sit. He could 
almost lie down too, if he wanted to. Soon 
he heard the putt-putt of Grandfather's 
motorboat on its way to Hunter’s Point. 
He leaned back and looked up into the 
leaves. It was so quiet. Nothing to be afraid 
of. Just the birds and the trees and the blue 
sky. Suddenly there was a whining and a 
scratching on the trunk of the tree. Pal 
was standing below with his paws on the 
tree looking up at him. 

“Go away, Pal,” Robin said. “I don’t want 
anyone to know I’m here.” 

But Pal had no idea of going away. He 
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wanted Robin to come down and play with 
him, and he kept barking to tell him so. 

“All right, Pal,” Robin said at last. “I'll 
come down, and we'll find a place where 
we can hide together.” 

With Pal bounding happily beside him, 
Robin went on till he found a hollow tree 
stump. “Here’s just the place for us, Pal,” 
he said. 

Pal would much rather have chased sea 
gulls on the beach, but he lay down obe- 
diently with his head on Robin’s knee. Lis- 
tening to the rustle of the leaves, and the 
lapping of the water on the nearby rocks 
made Robin so sleepy that he stretched him- 
self out beside Pal and was soon fast asleep. 

It was late afternoon when he awoke. The 
sun was low behind the trees and Pal was 
still beside him. Jumping to his feet he said, 
“Come on, Pal, we'd better be getting home.” 

When he got near the house he heard 
Beulah singing “There is a happy land far, 
far away.” He looked in at the kitchen win- 


Beulah leaned back and floated as if there were noth- 
ing to it. “De water’s holdin’ me up,” she said. 
Robin watched, wishing he could stop being afraid. 
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dow. Beulah was preparing supper. It seemed 
to Robin that the happy land was very near, 
just inside the kitchen door, but he was 
afraid to go in. He saw Grandfather talking 
to Beulah. “I’m beginning to get worried 
about that boy, Beulah,” he heard him say. 
“Do you think he could have fallen in the 
water?” 

“No, siree, Mr. Yates. Don’t you worry 
about dat boy fallin’ in no water,” he heard 
Beulah say. “Dat’s jest what he stayed away 
for, to keep from goin’ in it. He'll show up 
when I rings de dinner bell, you wait an’ 
see.” Beulah took down the bell from the 
shelf by the stove and swung it briskly. 

“Well, I guess I've got to face it, Pal,” 
Robin said, and he walked sadly into the 
house. No one spoke. Beulah went on sing- 
ing, and Grandfather carried the platter of 
food into the dining room. Robin washed 
his hands and sat down to dinner. After a 
while Grandfather said, “I always hoped 

To page 20 
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Camp meeting adventures on the 


flooded Zambezi River. 


BETTY RIDES 





THE BARGE 





CHAPTER ONE: STRANDED ON A GRASS ISLAND 





By FLORENCE 


° 
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WERE going to get to go on the camp 
meeting trip in the big barge, we're go- 
ing to get to go on the camp meeting trip 
in the big barge,” sang Betty again and 
again, “and you boys are going to get to go 
too,” she added, for the sake of the two 
houseboys. “Oh, I can hardly wait. We're go- 
ing to get to go on the camp meeting trip 
in the big barge.” 

The rainy season was nearly over. The 
banks of the Zambezi River in Africa had 
flooded everywhere from the constant down- 
pours, and it was almost time for camp meet- 
ing. 

For weeks and weeks the missionary had 
been waiting for the barge to come and take 
his family up the river to the meeting a 
hundred miles away. But to the Africans 
who were supposed to be bringing the barge, 
time meant nothing. Tomorrow was as good 
as today, and the day after that better yet. 

So the missionary family waited—and 
watched the other barges that went up and 
down the river. They were of different sizes, 
and all propelled by natives standing at ei- 
ther end paddling, sometimes singing in 
unison, sometimes shouting to other Afri- 
cans on the shore, and always carrying some 
kind of cargo. 

Sometimes the barges stopped at the mis- 
sion to unload groceries and supplies that 
had been ordered from the town of Living- 
stone, many miles away down the river, and 
had been on their way upstream for a month 
and sometimes longer. And again, the barges 
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from up the river stopped to sell their prod- 
uce of fresh fruit. 

But never was any of the barges they 
saw the camp meeting barge. Mother and 
Betty had nearly given up the idea that they 
would be able to make the trip, and had 
already made plans to remain at home. 

And then one afternoon, as they were 
standing in front of the house, Betty saw the 
thing they had been waiting for so long. 

“There's a barge stopping here, Mother,” 
she exclaimed. “And it’s so big it must be 
the camp meeting barge.” 

As they watched, a clean, well-mannered 
African stepped from the barge and came up 
to Mother saying, “I am Shappa. Please tell 
m’fundus {teacher} that I have arrived at 
last.” 

Mother and Betty hurried off in search 
of m’fundus. “The barge is here,” Betty told 
him before Mother had a chance. 

“Is it the big one?” asked M’fundus. 

“Oh yes, it is, it is,” Betty assured him, 
and Mother nodded happily. 

Out went the m’fundus quickly to greet 
Shappa and the others who had come with 
him. The barge didn’t look much like a 
camp meeting barge, it was so laden with 
Africans, crying babies, kaffir pots, and other 
supplies. But it was the camp meeting barge 
all right. 

Then it was that Betty, so excited, went 
dancing out to the kitchen where the two 
houseboys were working. “We're going to 
get to go on the camp meeting trip in the big 


























barge,” she sang, and after she got her breath 
added, “and you boys are going to get to 
go too!” 

This was news to the two houseboys, so 
they began to ask questions about the trip, 
but Betty didn’t know any more than what 
she had already told them. She was going 
to go on the camp meeting trip, and the 
two boys were to go along. Sitwalo, the 
older of the two boys, knew all about camp 
meetings for he had spent two years at 
the Adventist school at the Liumba Hill 

ission, but it was to be a new adventure 

@: the younger boy, Nawa. Both boys were 
sure it would be lots of fun, for they liked 
to travel as other boys and girls do, and of 
course travel by barge was the only kind of 
travel they knew about except for a very 
few short trips in a lorry (truck), or on foot. 

But it was not going to be so easy as they 
had hoped. Trouble was blowing in with the 
wind. 

That night m’fundus and his wife were 
awakened by a heavy downpour. They had 


The man in charge of the paddlers delivered their 
message to Betty’s father. “The men will not go 
any farther.” They were stranded on a grass island! 






















become so accustomed to this, however, that 
it didn’t bother them. And they were so 
happy over the arrival of the camp meeting 
barge that they turned over and were soon 
asleep again. Morning found the rain still 
coming down in a steady drizzle. The sky was 
dark, and it looked as though there would be 
rain all day. 

Betty looked out of the window at the 
rain and then toward the river where the 
barge had been moored the day before. 

Straining her eyes to see through the rain, 
she exclaimed, “Daddy, I don’t see the barge.” 

Daddy and Mother looked too. Betty was 
right! There was no barge in sight! The 
precious camp meeting barge was gone— 
and there were rapids not far down the river 
that could break up the boat if it ran into 
them. 

Just then the houseboys came running in 
to tell m’fundus the sad news. Shappa was 
with them. “The big barge was not tied 
securely, m’fundus,” he explained. “The 
storm washed it away from shore and it 
must have gone down the river.” The men 
quickly got their food kits and bedrolls 
ready, and loading everything into one of 
the smaller barges, started out in the rain, 
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hoping to overtake the runaway barge be- 
fore it could reach the rapids. 

Betty stayed at home, dreadfully worried. 
“Do you think they will be able to find 
the barge?” she asked the houseboys, her 
usually sunny face as cloudy as the out-of- 
doors. 

“I don’t know,” answered Sitwalo; but 
Nawa, who was always the more cheerful 
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FIREFLY 


-_ By LOIS SNELLING 
PAID 
Where does it come from, 
The light that you swing? 
Do you burn gas? 
Is your tank on your wing? 


Are you electric? 

Do you switch on a spark 
When you go sailing 
Away in the dark? 


Firefly, | think 

That God gives you your light; 
And He alone knows 

How to keep you in flight. 


of the two, assured Betty that the rapids were 
a long way down the river and the men 
would surely find the barge safe. 

When just before noon the rain stopped, 
and the sun came out, Betty began to be 
as cheerful as Nawa. Sure enough, the search- 
ing party returned in the middle of the aft- 
ernoon and informed them the big barge 
wasn’t far away. It had drifted to the opposite 
shore and some Africans had tied it securely 
for whoever the owner might be. All they 
needed now was a few more paddlers to 
bring it back up the river. 

With the barge once again at the mission 
the men worked in earnest to get it ready for 
the camp meeting trip. 

First they had to get an induna, an Afri- 
can who would be in charge of the paddlers 
and would direct the course of the barge 
into the best channels. Soon he was found 
and hired, and in turn he Jooked for the 
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twenty paddlers that would be necessary. 

The day before the scheduled trip, twelve 
paddlers lounged on the mission lawn, eat- 
ing and sleeping. But the induna needed to 
find eight more paddlers. 

“I just don’t know what we are going to 
do,’ announced m’fundus to his wife the 
next morning. “The induna was able to find 
only three more paddlers, and fifteen can- 
not handle that big barge.” 

The family gathered in the bedroom, and 
kneeling they took their problem to the Lord 
once again. M’fundus arose from his knees 
and went out to see if the situation had 
changed any. All the people of the mission 
had gone in search of paddlers, and m’fundus 
was pleased to see three more added to the 
number. “We'll find two more easily enough 
at the settlement twenty miles up river,” 
the induna assured the missionary, so they 
left without further delay. 

The day was perfect. The paddlers, work- 
ing in unison and staying near the shore 
as much as possible to avoid the swift cur- 
rent, easily guided the barge upstream and 
the first lap of the journey was a pleasure 
to all. Supper was cooked over a campfire 
on the bank of the river at the settlement. 
The induna found two more paddlers, and 
everyone retired for the night. The Africans 
spread their grass mats on the ground, cov- 
ered themselves up, heads and all, and slept 
soundly through the night. 

Progress was better next day. Sometimes 
they raced with other barges on the river. 
Sometimes the houseboys. tired of sitting, 
relieved some of the paddlers to get a little 
exercise. They passed through water lily beds, 
by palm trees and past native villages. From 
time to time they would see a crocodile on 
a sand bar sunning himself. 

They anchored not too far from a native 
village the second night. But they didn’t 
sleep so well this time, for they were “en- 
tertained” by a native beer dance, complete 
with drums and weird drunken songs, the 
tempo increasing with the progress of the 
night and the consumption of native beer. 
Not until the darkness disappeared into day- 
light did the party end and the natives retire 
to their huts to sleep off the evil effects of 
the night’s revelry. 

The group on the camp meeting barge 
were happv to be on their way after such 
a night. Once again they pushed up the 
river. M’fundus was anxious to be at the 
meetings on time. To page 2] 
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HE hognose snake is the clown of the 

reptile world. No snake looks more vicious, 

mean-tempered, ugly, and venomous than 

it does. Yet few snakes are as totally harm- 

less. The person who doesn’t know anything 

about this snake is easily convinced by its 

| upturned nose, puffed up body, and loud 

hissing, that surely here is the most danger- 

ous snake in the world. In fact, the hognose 

is called by other names which by their 

sound make the snake seem like a poisonous 

creature. For example, it is called puff adder, 

blowing viper, spreading adder, blow snake, 
hissing viper, and hognose viper. 

This pretty black and orange snake is 
really just a big faker. When hognose is 
bothered by someone, it immediately slides 
its body together into three or four coils, 
rearing its head in a most menacing manner 
just as the rattlesnake does. If further an- 
noyed, hognose will strike viciously again and 
again, hissing loudly, puffing up its body, 
and flattening out its head. But it never 
strikes with its mouth open, so there’s never 
any danger of a person being bitten! 

If these antics don’t frighten you 
away, Mr. Hognose will put on his 
best clown act. He plays dead. He 
flattens out his body to appear as 
wide as possible, rolls over on his 
\ back and starts violently twisting 
and turning around on the ground 
as though in bitter agony. His long, 
forked tongue hangs out of his open 
mouth. Dirt and pieces of leaves 
stick to his tongue and inside his 
mouth. Most people would think 
for sure that hognose was at death’s 
door. Gradually the contortions 
slow down until the snake is ab- 
solutely still, upside down as though 
dead. If you turn him right side up 
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PLAYS DEAD 


he will flip upside down again to make sure 
you think him dead. If you pick him up, he 
hangs from your hand like a_ well-worn, 
limber piece of old rope. He will play dead 
like this for as long as half an hour before 
he will show any sign of life. Truly, hog- 
nose is one of nature’s best actors. The show 
he puts on is well worth watching. 

Hognose gets his name from the fact 
that his nose is turned up at the end. A 
nose like this serves a very useful purpose, 
for hognose feeds almost entirely on toads, 
and toads are usually found half buried in 
the dirt. With his upturned nose the hog- 
nose can root the toad right out of the dirt 
and make a meal of it. 

When Jesus sent out His twelve apostles 
He cautioned them to be as wise as serpents 
and as harmless as doves. Perhaps He knew 
that there are many lessons we can learn 
from these peculiar, much-feared animals. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN M. DAVIDSON 
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Denizen of the Cave 
— 


By KELSEY 


T= last few days had been exciting in a 
small village south of Lucknow, India. 
Chickens and pets were being dragged off 
at night into the tall jungle grass and never 
seen again! 

Much of the land had been cleared for 
food production. As the jungle disappeared, 
wolves, hyenas, panthers, and tigers were 
left homeless and hungry. It was not safe 
to be out at night alone. 

Now two little children had disappeared 
just at sundown while their mother was gath- 
ering up the clothes she had spread on rocks 
to dry near the water. They had last been 
seen playing by the stream at a spot shallow 
enough to wade across. 

In a large, white house with a tile roof 
lived the white resident. Kip Kimberly, his 
son, was home for a short vacation from 
school with an American cousin his own 
age who had just come from the States. 
Cousin Bob had never been out of the city 
before. His one ambition was to be a tough 
“hombre.” He had no use for religion. “Sissy 
stuff,” he called it. And when he saw Kip 
praying one night he called him a softy. But 
after his close brush with the denizen of the 
cave, he changed his tune. 

Bob had seen tigers on several occasions 
when visiting the zoo back home, but to 
see them uncaged and running free like the 
squirrels in the park seemed a remote im- 
possibility. 

Sleighbells around a bullock’s neck jingled 
merrily along the street as a palm-covered 
wagon came in sight, its two large wooden 
wheels emitting a mournful “chulk, chulk” 
as the floor scraped against the wooden hubs. 

“He’s stopping at our gate,” cried Kip. 
“Come on, let’s find Dad. It’s Totagamuwe, 
our milkman. He doesn’t understand Eng- 
lish.” 

Mr. Kimberly came out of his study onto 
the wide cement porch where Totagamuwe 
now stood. 

“Salaamma, Burra Sahib,” began the small, 
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brown-skinned man, who wore a black coat 
many sizes too large. Then followed a co 
versation in the Tamil language, and Ki 
understood only a word here and there. 

“Lahm, that’s meat,” he translated to Bob. 
“Shikari—the big game hunt. Something 
new has happened.” 

When Mr. Kimberly got his topee and fol- 
lowed Totagamuwe to the bullock cart, the 
two boys were right beside him. 

“Can we go along, please, Dad?” begged 
Kip. 

“Surely, if you can find any place in this 
dumbo-cart to hang on. Saeri?” he asked of 
Totagamuwe. 

“Porda! {boys go}” answered the little 
man, jabbing .the bullock in a tender spot 
with the big toenail he had filed to a point. 
They were off with the merry jingle of the 
bells around the animal's neck. 

“What is the excitement?” asked cousin 
Bob. 

“The tiger dragged off a cow last night. 
They heard the row but were afraid to go 
out,” answered Kip’s father. 

“Why didn’t they shoot it?” asked Bob. 

“Most of the natives will not kill anything 
because they believe the spirits of their 
relatives come back after death and live in 
animals and birds.” 

Totagamuwe pulled the ox to a halt not 
far from where a group of natives were 
gathered under some wattle-tree brush. Mr. 
Kimberly and the boys were soon standing 
in the group over the remains of a badly torn 
young heifer. 

Mr. Kimberly instructed Totagamuwe not 
to let anyone touch the carcass. “Leave it 
right here. The tiger will come back to his 
kill tonight. Explain to the others that I will 
be back this evening before dark. We'll 
build a blind in that spreading banyan tree. 
This could be the man-eater that has been 
hanging around here. I'll get him tonight.” 

After a brisk conversation in staccato 
Tamil the crowd began to leave. 
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The boys came along in the late afternoon 
with Mr. Kimberly and some light boards 
to build the blind. What was their disgust 
to find no sign of the slaughtered cow. 

“Free meat was more than someone in 
that crowd could bear to see left here,” said 
Mr. Kimberly. “There goes our chance to 
get Mr. Tiger.” 

After Kip’s dad had gone back to work, 
the two boys roamed down to the ford where 
the two little girls had been caught, and 
crossed the stream. 

“I saw a cave down along this side the 
@e« day when I was out in our canoe with 
Dad,” said Kip. “Let’s go exploring.” 

The distance had not seemed far when 
riding in a canoe downstream. But now 
clambering over the rocks all of three-quar- 
ters of a mile was a long way. Finally the 
two boys came out on a plateau behind 
which gaped the opening of the cave. 

“Phew! What a strong animal smell,” said 
Kip, pausing. 

“Afraid?” Bob taunted. 

“No! Just cautious,” answered Kip. 
“Maybe we better not—Whoa! Look there.” 
Bob’s eyes followed Kip's pointing finger. 
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On a flat, gray rock at the water's edge was 
an enormous wet track of a huge paw. 

“In this bright sun things dry fast,” ex- 
plained Kip. “That fellow was out here for 
a drink just a little while ago. His home 
may be in that cave. We should stay away 
from it. Let’s fish, it’s safer.” 

They wandered on, occupied with making 
crude fish poles for the drop lines Kip had 
stuck in his pockets. Out on some jutting 
rocks where the stream was calm and wide, 
they hooked a good-sized fish. 

It was while Kip was fighting to land his 
prize that Bob saw a huge swirl and the 
brown, horny back of a crocodile. 

To page 21 
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In front of the cave the boys saw a wet footprint. 
In the hot sun, everything dried quickly. The tiger 
had been walking there only a few minutes before! 
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ee clackity-click- 
clack, clackity-click-clack, the lawn 
mower complained as twelve-year-old Kenny 
Hart pushed it over the lawn of elderly Miss 
Wager. 

He paused for a moment in the shade of 
a straggling pine, the only tree on the Wager 
place, and mopped the sweat from his torrid 
brow. 

Gazing at the stately elm across the street 
he wondered why Miss Wager hadn't planted 
a tree like that in her yard. Maybe she liked 
scrubby pines. 

Folks said that old Miss Wager was a 
queer, living alone as she did, with never 
anyone coming to visit her. 

Some people said that she couldn't tol- 
erate children of any age. Certainly she got 
awfully cross if a ball was accidentally tossed 
into her yard and the thrower dared to go 
after it. 

They said she was stingy, too. But Kenny, 
who had been cutting grass for a good many 
summers to pay for his own clothes and 
schooling, had learned to like the little 
woman with her strange ways. 

She paid him well for doing her lawn, 
better than most people did. Of course, her 
yard was rough and her mower needed to 
be repaired. Kenny wished he were mechan- 
ically-minded so he could fix it. 

He cut the lawn as best he could under 
the circumstances, taking great pains to get 
the tall grass along the fence and around 
the flower beds. 

When he had finished and put the mower 
in the lean-to shed behind the house, he 
stood at the door and knocked. His grin 
spread from ear to ear and the freckles on 
his face seemed to dance as he received his 


pay. 
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How Kenny learned the price of success. 


KENNY’'S SACRIFICE 


By ARLEAN LEIBERT 


“Thank you, ma’am.” 


“A task well done deserves good pay,” 
the old lady observed tartly. “And don’t you 
ever forget it, young man.” 

“No'um.” 

Then he touched his cap and was off 
like a flash. The Briggs lawn needed cutting, 
and that would take the rest of the after- 
noon. 

Kenny had been working extra hard this 
year. For besides his own expenses, and help- 
ing out with the family 
budget, he was planning to 
attend summer camp. 

Such fun he had had 
there last year! He could 
scarcely wait to get back 
again. Pedaling homeward 
on his bike, he sang gaily 
as he thought of the com- ° 
ing days at camp. 

That evening at the din- 
ner table, Mother spooned 
green salad onto her plate 
and informed the family 
that she had attended Dor- 
cas that afternoon. 

“What did you ladies do?” 
inquired Father looking in- 
terested. 

“There was much to be 
done,” replied Mother. “We 
mended, pressed, and packed 
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Kenny sat on the front 
porch and tried to make 
up his mind. Should he 





go to camp, with all the 





swimming, or should he 
give his savings to Andy 
so he could go instead? 












enough clothing to fill a huge box for over- 
seas relief, and heard all the news, of course.” 

“What news?” mumbled Kenny with his 
mouth full of jelly bread. 

“Don’t try to talk with food in your 
mouth, son,” Father admonished. 

“Oh, I guess the most important news was 
concerning Andy, you know, the boy who 
had polio for so long. He’s at home now, 
getting better. But the doctor says if he 
could go away somewhere, say to a summer 
camp, he'd have a greater chance of becom- 
ing strong enough to attend school this fall.” 
Kenny's jaw dropped. “Mom, you aren’t 
uggesting I give up my—my trip, are you?” 
he demanded. 

Mother smiled and shook her head. “No, 
son, I’m not. It certainly would be a fine 
thing to do, but you've worked hard and 
you deserve a vacation. I only wish there 
were some way to help Andy, though.” 
Mother sighed. 

“So do I,” sympathized Father, “but that’s 
definitely out. My business just won't let me. 





Maybe next year ; 
Kenny finished his meal in silence, then 
excused himself from the table. 








“Kenny! Kenny!” 

The call came from one of his friends 
out by the front gate. He grabbed his hat 
and stepped outside. 

“Play ball?” they yelled. 

“O.K.,” Kenny answered, reaching for his 
ball and bat. 

They played about an hour on the vacant 
lot next door. But somehow Kenny’s heart 
wasn't in the game. 

When the others had gone he sat on the 
front steps of his home and stared soberly 
at the passing traffic. In the gathering dusk 
the twinkling stars appeared, one by one. 

“Andy can’t play ball,” Kenny mused. 
“What if I couldn’t play ball, or mow lawns, 
or anything? But Mom said I needn't give 
up my trip.” 

He sat there a long time, just thinking. 
Inside he could hear the record player. A 
male quartet was singing. 

“Lift up the trumpet, and loud let it ring: 
Jesus is coming again! 

Cheer up, ye pilgrims, be joyful and sing; 
Jesus is coming again!” 

Kenny swallowed hard to get rid of the 
sudden lump in his throat. 




















3 * Who Was He? 
>» ‘By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


He was the eleventh son of the family and his 
father’s favorite. 

His father made him a coat of many colors, which 
made his brothers jealous. 

He dreamed two dreams which made his brothers 
hate him still more. 

His brothers planned to kill him, but instead they 
sold him as a slave. 

He was falsely accused and cast into prison. 

Later he became a great ruler. 


Bible Addition 
\O _sBy REUBEN S. DELONG 


Add the numbers and find the total. 

Number of months Elizabeth hid herself. 
Wee ett 

“Rejoice in the Lord alway: and again | say, 
Rejoice,” is found in the fourth verse of this 
chapter of Philippians. 

The number of churches John wrote letters to. 
SS | | | rer 

“Awake, psaltery and harp: | myself will awake 
early,” is recorded in this verse of Psalms 
108. 

Number of Noah’s children. (Gen. 5:32.) 

TOTAL: Number of chapters in the book of 
Judges. 


ANSWERS 
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He was remembering last summer’s camp; 
standing on the diving board for an instant, 
then diving; cutting the water cleanly and 
swiftly, feeling the coolness of the water 
close over him; then with long, easy strokes 
swimming the entire length of the pool. 

In his mind’s eye he could still picture the 
glowing embers of the evening campfire, 
and all the fellows sitting around, just laugh- 
ing, talking, and listening to the good stories 
their young minister told them. And he re- 
membered the devotional period just before 
bedtime, and the hikes on the trails with a 
pack on his back. 

“But Mom had said he needn’t—” 

In the house the music had ceased. He 
heard someone close the lid of the record 
player. The lights in the living room went 
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out and Kenny stood up as his father came 
to the front door. 

“Time for prayers, son.” 

“Yes, sir,” the boy replied. 

In his room upstairs, Kenny slowly un- 
dressed and got into bed. Usually, he was 
sound asleep the moment his head touched 
the pillow, but tonight sleep would not come. 

At the windows the curtains hung limp, 
while, wet and perspiring, Kenny turned and 
tossed in his bed. Somewhere in the black- 
ness of the night a bullfrog croaked inces- 
santly. 

If only Jesus were on earth now, 





thought, He could heal Andy with a .® 


of His hand. Then Kenny remembered that 
the preacher had said in his sermon last 
Sabbath that in the judgment day the King 
will say to the sheep on his right hand, 
“I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was 
a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: 
I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 

Kenny recalled their memory text for that 
Sabbath: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” At last he sighed and 
fell asleep. 

Next day he was up at the crack of dawn 
and dressed in a jiffy. With the money for 
camp expenses in his billfold, he stole softly 
down the steps and was soon pedaling like 
mad up the street, toward Andy’s house. 

Andy and his parents were amazed and 
very, very grateful as they accepted Kenny's 
rift. 

After breakfast he told his mother, “I 
guess I won't attend summer camp after all. 
Andy is going in my place.” 

A week dragged by. One morning he stood 
far off and watched Andy leave for camp. 
He didn’t want anyone to see him standing 
there, because he didn’t want any sympathy. 
But he did wish something could have 
worked out so both of them could have gone. 
Then back to work while Andy played. 
The grass grew so fast, Kenny was kept busy. 

“I wish I had a steady job,” he thought 
to himself. “I’m tired of cutting grass all 
the time.” 

At dinner that evening, observing his son's 
downcast expression, Father asked, “Do you 
regret your generosity, son?” 

Kenny looked his father squarely in the 
eyes and answered, “No, sir. But a fellow 

To page 17 











The Mystery of the Dead Dog 


By D. K. DOW,ID. fre 


HE lives of thousands of people were in 
peril when the black dog died. I know. I 
was there! I was one of those people! 

A heavy stream of traffic moved slowly 
along the pretty country road that leads to 
Kalyani, forty miles from Calcutta, India. 
Half a million people were traveling to this 
sleepy little town to listen to the Indian 
Prime Minister speak. We wanted to see 
what half a million people looked like, so 
our car was among the thousands that were 
pouring along the tree-shaded road. 

Suddenly the car in front of me swerved, 
and there, lying in a mangled heap in the 
middle of the road was an old dead dog. 
Quickly I swung my car to avoid it, then, 
safely passed, traveled on, and did not give 
another thought to the old dead dog in the 
middle of the road. 

However, when we returned over an hour 
later, the old black dog was still lying in 
the same place in the middle of the road. 
Why had not somebody shifted it? Cars were 
still swerving dangerously to avoid it. It 
looked as if there would surely be an ac- 





cident sooner or later. Human lives were in 
peril. Four policemen were stationed within 
twenty yards of the spot. Why had not they 
removed it? 

The mystery of the old dead dog was too 
deep for me. I turned to the church member 
sitting beside me. “Tell me, brother,” I 
asked, “why does not somebody take that 
dog away? With so many thousands of peo- 
ple driving around it, someone is bound to 
be hurt or killed before the day is through. 
Why does not one of those policemen move 
it?” 

He looked horrified at the thought. “But 
they could not,” he said. 

“Why couldn't they?” I asked, more mysti- 
fied than ever. 

“Because,” he replied, “there is probably 
no one around at the moment who belongs 
to the caste that will touch a dead dog. 
You see if a person is born into a family 
whose work is anything but sweeping or 
cleaning, he would defile himself if he did 
such work.” 

“But could not one of the policemen get 
a stick or something and 
push it off the road?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, 
“that would be just as bad. 
You see, there are three 
sweeper castes in Calcutta. 
The caste that sweeps the 
street, the caste that shov- 
els up the rubbish and puts 
it in carts, and the caste 
that cleans up the more 

To page 19 


This is a street in India sim- 
ilar to the one | was driving 
along when | saw the dead dog. 
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PART FOUR 





GOOD FOOD, WELL COOKED 


op 


By DONALD PALMER ” 


Answering requirements: 4. ‘Make fuzz sticks, and demonstrate ability to build at 


least two kinds of campfires and explain their uses.’’ 5. 
of native materials, and cook a camp dinner, including the bread.” 


As the smoke slowly rises and 
the Pathfinders gather around 
the dancing flames and glow- 
ing embers of a campfire, the 
soul is soothed by the magic 
of the fire and life has a 
deeper meaning than at any 
other place in the world. Food, warmth, pro- 
tection, and life itself depend on fire. A 
gloomy wet forest can be transformed in a 
brief moment into a place of comfort and 
security. But without the knowledge of fire 
building your outdoor experience may turn 
into drudgery and despair. 

One of the techniques of fire making you 
should master is how to cut a fuzz stick. 
You will not need one in most of your 
camping, for the forest has an abundance of 
tinder, but it will be handy in a wet-weather 
emergency. 

Secure a stick of dry, soft wood a foot long 
and about an inch thick. Point one end and, 
holding the stick by the pointed end, place 
the other end against a log and whittle long, 
slender shavings, leaving them attached to 
the stick. Push the fuzz stick into the ground 
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“‘Make a simple campfire crane 








REFLECTOR FIRE FOR BAKING 


by the pointed end and stack the kindling 
over it. 

Every fire should be planned before it is 
laid. The plan depends on what you need 
the fire for. Here are two types of fires 
you can use for the campcraft Honor. 

First, the backlog fire, which is very handy 
for cooking. When laid out as shown in the 
picture you have both a frying and a boiling 
system. In fact, you could also bake biscuits 
at the same time with a reflector oven if need 
be. 

Second, the reflector fire, which is a good 
arrangement for baking biscuits on the trail 
when you back-pack into the mountains. You 
wouldn’t want to carry a reflector oven on 
your back, so try this method for your bak- 
ing. If you are going to cook just a few 
meals on an open fire you should build a 
campfire crane. The diagram shows a handy 
one. 

Tramping in the woods in the fresh air 
creates ravenous appetites. Pathfinders always 
swarm like locusts into camp looking for 
food. So good food and plenty of it is in 
order. 

Cooking your own meal is a real thrill. 
To be a good outdoorsman you must become 
a good cook. There are numerous gadgets 








e 








CAMPFIRE CRANE 


that can be used to make meal preparation 
ier, and as you continue to camp out you 

ill discover many interesting ways of do- 
ing things. But start with the simple meth- 
ods first, even if they take longer. 

A wet, cold, dripping forest will not 
dampen the spirits of a camper who has a 
good fire, a good shelter, and good food. 
Be careful in planning your menu for out- 
door living, so that you will have well- 
balanced meals. Much energy is expended, 
and careless eating will lead to fatigue and 
possible illness. 


What menu you will follow depends upon 
where you camp and how you plan to get 
there. Plan wisely because your health is your 
prize possession. Try this sample menu for 
your camp dinner. 

Stew—cubes of Glutenburger 

diced potatoes 
diced turnips and carrots 
slices of onions 
slices of tomatoes 
salt 
a little flour 
butter 
water as necessary 
Camp bread—make biscuits or make a 
regular bread dough and twist on 
stick, bake over fire. 

Celery sticks 

Apple—roast apple over campfire. 

When you Pathfinders have mastered the 
three basic needs of life—food, shelter, and 
clothing—you will have gained much skill 
in camping. 

Next week: “Don’t Get Hurt!” 








Kenny’s Sacrifice 
From page 14 


needs a little time to get used to the idea 
he's staying home this year.” 

“Sure,” said Father. “Sure. We understand, 
son.” 

With that the boy excused himself and 
walked away from the table, leaving un- 
touched his favorite green apple pie with 
a big piece of cheese on it. 

After the dishes had been cleared away, 
Mother called, “Kenny, I need some things 
from the grocery. Would you mind, dear?” 

At the store Kenny waited while Mr. 
Stone, the proprietor, wrapped packages for 
a lady customer. “I wish I had a good de- 
pendable lad to help me here in the store,” 
Mr. Stone told the lady conversationally. “I 
need someone to run errands, clean up nights, 
and be a little company for me. I'd pay good 
wages for the right one. And he could work 
up. Maybe someday he would be my partner 
in the business.” 

Kenny's heart leaped. 

“That'll be two dollars and a half, ma‘am. 
Now, what'll ic be for you, young man?” 
Mr. Stone asked, turning to Kenny. 

“Mom wants some insecticide and plastic 


band-aids. And about that job you were just 
speaking of—I’'d—I'd like a try at it, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“You're the boy who mows lawns, aren't 
you?” said Mr. Stone, peering over his 
heavy glasses at Kenny. “So you'd like a job 
working for me?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Heard a lot about you. Good things too,” 
observed Mr. Stone. “Well, speak to your 
parents about it, and if they are willing you 
can be here at eight o'clock sharp in the 
morning. When school starts this fall you 
can work after classes. I know your folks 
keep Saturday as the Sabbath so you can 
have that day off. Mind you though, you'll 
have to make it up during vacations and 
such.” 

“Oh yes, sir, indeed, sir,” gulped Kenny. 

His spirits soared high as he sped home- 
ward and pondered on the strangeness of 
fate. 

If he were at camp now, he might have 
gone on mowing lawns. As it was, he’d have 
a steady job and a chance to save toward 
expenses at the academy when he finished 
the eighth grade. 

“I suppose if Miss Wager were here now 
she would say, ‘The price of success is self- 
denial,’ ” Kenny chuckled to himself. 
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UNCLE ARTHUR 


The 
BIBLE STORY 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 





Ready NOW! 





NEARLY 300 STORIES 
IN SEVEN VOLUMES 


Covering the entire Bible from Genesis 
to Revelation 


The complete set of seven volumes of 
The Bible Story will provide the widest 
coverage of any Bible storybook on the 
market today. All stories are told in lan- 
guage that the modern family can both 
understand and enjoy. All take on new 
charm as the author fills in little details 
often overlooked. 


@ The choicest narratives from the Book of books @ Beautiful 
illustrations in four colors at every opening—full-page and 
marginal @ Adapted to the needs and enjoyment of boys and 
girls of today. 


Place your order today for either volume or both. Better still, 
order the complete set of seven books. Each book will be sent 
promptly when ready—payment to be made only as each book 
appears. Watch for announcement of succeeding volumes. 


Special Price 
$2.97 each 


Church Missionary Secretary 
; . Book and Bible House 
Please send me: 
.. copy(ies) The Bible Story, Volume I @ $2.97 


Postpaid to Readers of 
copy(ies) The Bible Story, Volume II @ $2.97 


The Junior Guide 
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| 

Regular price, $4.75 per vol. 
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Sales tax where necessary 


Vol. I--The BOOK of BEGINNINGS 


Vol. Il--MIGHTY MEN of OLD 


(0 Please accept my order for the entire set of seven vol- 
umes. Send Volume I or Volume II or both as indicated 
e above—the succeeding volumes as they appear. I will 
make prompt remittance for each volume. I understand 
that I may cancel this set order at any time. 
REVIEW AND HERALD 


WASHINGTON 12, D.C. 
ORDER FROM YOUR Address 
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The Mystery of the Dead Dog 
From page 15 


repulsive type of refuse such as manure and 
dead animals. And no caste will do the work 
of either of the others even though none 
of them touch the rubbish with their hands.” 
The mystery of the dead dog was solved. 
But what a tragedy that in the light of civ- 
ilization, education, and progress such a cus- 
tom still exists. Surely God is calling for 
orkers who will go to the dark corners 
earth to reflect the light of the gospel 
hich alone can make men see. 


Scared of the Moon! 
From page 3 


than Aunt Sarah’s. There were three girls 
there about her own age. After dodging five 
brothers all day, or trying to keep up with 
their antics, it was a real treat to play dolls 
with the girls. 

Quickly she ran to the pasture gate with 
a lump of brown sugar in her hand, and 
climbing to the top of the gate, called the 
old horse, who loved to let the children ride 
on his back. 

“Abe,” Ida called, holding out the sugar, 
“come up here. We're going to town.” Abe 
raised his sleepy head, then sniffed the air, 
for well he knew there was a treat in that 
outstretched hand, and began his slow clop- 
clop-clop to the fence. She slipped a bridle 
over his head, and the bit into his mouth, 
and opening the gate, led him to a mounting 
block, where she easily climbed to his back. 
Ma came out of the kitchen door with the 
pie for Aunt Sarah, and cautioned Ida to be 
“sure and be back by suppertime.” 

The sun was warm as Ida and old Abe 
went slowly down the long lane. It was a 
happy day, but no one was happier than 
Ida on the fat white horse riding to Aunt 
Sarah’s and the three cousins. 

What fun the girls had that afternoon 
making dolls of corn cobs and dressing them 
in gay pieces of silk from Aunt Sarah’s scrap 
bag! They played house, making the furni- 
ture of fresh green leaves, and using broken 
pieces of china for their dishes. The after- 
noon passed so quickly they were surprised 
when Aunt Sarah called, “Ida, it’s almost sun- 
down. You must be going home.” 


Ida had been trained to mind, so getting 
her sunbonnet, she mounted Abe and waved 
good-by. Then she turned old Abe’s head 
toward home. The rays of the setting sun 
made the shadow of the horse very long 
and Ida laughed as she watched it jog along 
beside them. But soon the shadow faded, 
and she felt a tight uneasiness grip her, for 
soon it would be getting dark, and at the 
rate old Abe traveled, they would be on the 
road quite awhile before getting home. But 
the old horse knew every inch of the way, 
and his broad, familiar back was comforting 
to the girl on the lonely road. 

Suddenly Ida saw a sight which chilled 
her with real fright. A great, red ball of fire 
was skimming along the ground just where 
the earth and sky meet. As she watched it, 
the ball seemed to grow larger, coming 
closer. “It’s the end of the world!” she ex- 
claimed. “God said He would burn it with 
fire, and here’s the fire! Giddap, Abe! Can’t 
you move faster? It’s the end of the world, 
and I’ve got to get home to Pa and Ma!” 

Ida struck old Abe with the switch, dig- 
ging her heels in his fat sides, urging him 
to hurry, but the old horse was enjoying the 
sweet spring evening, carrying the little 
girl he loved, and saw no reason to move 
faster. Between her frenzied switchings and 
pleadings she cast fearful glances toward the 
ball of red fire, which by now was so large 
and so close she imagined she could feel 
the heat of it. If she could just get home with 
Ma and Pa and her brothers, she could face 
anything, but to have to meet the end of the 
world all alone on the big road was too much. 

Just as they reached the lane which led 
home, Ida took one more look at the ball 
of fire. It was now riding high above the 
earth and had lost its terrifying redness. 
It was the lovely, silvery full moon of May! 

“It’s only the moon! Why didn’t I think 
of that!” exclaimed Ida to Abe. Her relief 
made her feel limp, and she began to laugh 
shakily at her foolish mistake. Relaxing on 
old Abe’s back she gazed up into the face 
of the beautiful, friendly moon and said, 
“Old Man Moon, you surely scared me. But 
I don’t believe I'll tell anyone, for the boys 
would never stop teasing me.” 

Arriving at the pasture gate she slid from 
old Abe’s back, took off his bridle, and giv- 
ing him a smart slap said, “This is our 
secret. I know you'll never tell it, and nei- 
ther will 1.” 

As Ida entered the kitchen she looked 
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around the lamplit room which to her had 
never seemed so lovely. There was Ma stir- 
ring the gravy, the boys washing up for sup- 
per, and Pa sitting in the rocking chair 
holding baby Adam. Each face took on new 
meaning; a few minutes earlier she had felt 
sure she would never see them again. 

Ma looked up and seeing her only daugh- 
ter said, “Well, Sister, I’m glad you're home. 
Here, you finish making this gravy while I 
get the other things on the table, then sup- 
per will be ready.” 

Many years later when Ida was grown, and 
her own little girl was nine years old, she 
heard the message of the soon-coming 
Saviour and the end of the world, and knew 
in her heart that she must get ready. Now 
she is getting old, and is still looking for 
Jesus. But she is not afraid any more, for 
on that glad day she knows she will look 
into His face and exclaim, “Lo, this is my 
God. I have waited for Him, and He will 
save me. 

Her funny little secret isn’t a secret any 
more either. When her little girl was grow- 
ing up and begging for really truly stories 
about Mamma when she was small, Ida told 
her this story and many others. I know, for 
I was Ida’s little girl. 


Swim, Robin, Swim! 
From page 5 


you'd be a brave boy, Robin. What you did 
today makes me feel mighty disappointed. I 
never thought I'd have a grandson who'd be 
afraid of the water.” 

Robin said nothing. He felt very ashamed. 
He didn’t want to be afraid, but somehow 
he couldn't help it. 

After dinner instead of sitting with Grand- 
father and listening to his wonderful stories, 
Robin stole out to the kitchen. Beulah was 
washing the dishes, and Robin climbed onto 
a stool to watch her. 

When the last dish was put away, Beulah 
said, “What’s de matter, honey? Yo sure 
looks de picture of misery.” 

“Grandfather is ashamed of me because 
I’m a coward, Beulah. But I can’t help being 
afraid of the water, honest I can’t.” 

Beulah wiped the tears away with the 
corner of her apron, then she said tenderly, 
“Honey, dis here fear is somethin’ dat’s 
gotta be licked, and you an’ me is gonna do 
it.” Then opening the drawer in the table 
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she took out an old Bible, and turning to 
a well-thumbed page she began to read. 
“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.” 

Robin knew this psalm by heart. His 
mother had taught it to him when he was 
a very little boy. When Beulah read, “Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death,” she stopped. 

“What comes next?” she asked. 

Robin thought a moment, then he said, 
“I will fear no evil: for thou art with me.” 

“Very well, honey child,” Beulah said, clos- 
ing the Bible. “Jest you remember dat wh 
you an’ me goes a bathin’ tomorrow.” 

Next day when Grandfather had gone 
fishing, Beulah put on an old cotton dress, 
tied her head up in a colored handkerchief, 
and said to Robin, “Come on, honey. We's 
agoin’ to de beach.” 

Robin's heart pounded hard as he walked 
beside Beulah down to the edge of the 
water. 

“Now honey, I’se gonna show you dat 
there’s nothin’ to be scared of,” and Beulah 
pulled off her shoes and waded out into the 
lake. “Even if you can’t swim a stroke you 
can float. Anyone who's not scared can float,” 
and she threw herself back on the water. 
Robin closed his eyes. But Beulah was laugh- 
ing. “See honey,” she called out, “de water's 
so strong it’s holdin’ me up, an’ it'll hold 
you up too, if you only lets it.” 

Before he knew it Robin was in the water 
too. The way Beulah was doing it, floating 
looked like fun. The next thing he knew he 
was lying flat on the water with Beulah just 
holding up his head. Beulah was right. The 
water would hold you up if you just let it. 
It felt like strong arms under you and pretty 
soon you weren't afraid any more. 

Soon Robin was able to float all alone. 
“Dat’s wonderful, honey,” Beulah said. 

“I don’t want Grandfather to know until 
I am able to swim,” Robin said. “I guess 
if Pal can swim without lessons, I can too.” 

Every day Beulah and Robin went to the 
lake. At first he paddled around like Pal, 
but soon he tried working his arms and legs 
like a real swimmer. Before many days he 
was able to swim to the end of the pier. 

“Now it’s time to tell Grandfather,” Robin 
said one day. Grandfather was working on 
his boat. Running down to the lake, Robin 
shouted, “Come on in, the water’s fine,” and 
jumped in and swam over to the boathouse. 

Grandfather stood still and gasped. “You 
aren't afraid of the water any more? And 





g to you can swim too! Why, this is a miracle, 
read. Robin.” 
ant.” “It’s not a miracle,” Robin laughed. “Beu- 
His lah taught me how to lean on the arms of 
was the water, and they hold me up.” 
Yea, 
the 
Denizen of the Cave 
said, From page 11 
— “There's a croc after your fish,” shouted 
clos- Bob. 
™ @. thought he pulled too hard for being 
st a fish,” Kip lamented. “You're right. 
The croc’s got everything, hook, line and 
hief sinker! Look where that sun is. It'll be down 
We'e in five minutes. It gets dark almost at once. 
” We've got to get out of here.” 
Iked They clambered over rocks, hurrying along 
ies the shore; but Kip’s prophecy was correct. 
Soon all was dark under the bushy jungle 
i that fringed the stream. 
ewe “We can’t go back past the cave,” panted 
yew Kip, stopping the other boy. “Dad told me 
to get home before sundown. I wish I'd 
ate told him where we were going. Can you 
Oat, “ies 
eg “Sure! But the crocodiles. What about 
al them?” All the boldness had left cousin Bob. 
hold “We've got to chance it. I don’t know 
when crocodiles sleep, but I know tigers 
come out at night.” As he spoke Kip un- 
— laced his sneakers and tied them around his 
_—e neck. 
ga “Do as I’m doing,” he commanded. “The 
‘The grass is cut on the other side of the river 
a and we can make better speed there.” 
ss Bob looked fearfully at the black water, 
— then at the bushes hanging over it. They 
seemed to move. 
ane: “Wait! I'm coming!” he cried, dashing in 
| after Kip. 
_— “Sh-sh. Be quiet as possible, but fast. Keep 
ss an eye peeled,” Kip ordered. “No splash.” 
— There was very little current. Part of the 
— way across they could still feel rocks under- 
: foot. 
a ¥ = “T'll never call you a sissy again,” panted 
r. 
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Bob, sloshing along the path in his soaked 
tennis shoes. 

“Wait! What's that ahead?” 

“Ahoy Kip!” called a masculine voice. 

“It’s Dad! Hooray!” cried the boy. And 
so ended the dangerous adventure. After this 
the boys would be sure to be home on time. 
They felt sure that God had seen them 
wandering near the lair of the tiger and had 
sent His messengers to bring them safely 
through the dark water. They thanked Him 
for impressing Mr. Kimberly to try the river- 
bank when they did not reach home before 
nightfall. 





Betty Rides the Barge 
From page 8 


It was noon now. Sitwalo and Nawa were 
ashore on a tiny island where the barge had 
been halted so everyone could eat. The mis- 
sionaries knew nothing of the storm brew- 
ing at the other campfire a little way from 
the one the crew had built for m’fundus, 
but m’fundus looked at the long stubborn 
faces of the paddlers and was puzzled. 

Then the induna came to him and deliv- 
ered the message from the paddlers. 

“The paddlers won't go any farther,” he 
said. 

“Impossible,” said m’fundus. “They agreed 
to take us all the way.” 

“They won't go any farther,” the induna 
repeated. 

“But they can’t leave us here,” protested 
m’fundus. “This is just a lonely island in 
the middle of nowhere. It’s preposterous. 
They've got to go on.” 

“Sorry,” said the induna, shrugging his 
shoulders. M’fundus looked over at the stub- 
born faces of the paddlers. They meant busi- 
ness, no doubt about it. 

(Concluded next week) 
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Vil—How and Why Christ Will Come Again 


(AUGUST 


Lesson Texts: Matthew 24:23-27, 30, 31; Luke 
9:26; Revelation 11:15. 


Memory Verse: “And, behold, I come quickly; 
and my reward is with me, to give every man 
according as his work shall be” (Revelation 
22:12). 


Guiding Thought 


In her very first vision Ellen G. White was 
shown the scene when Christ comes. She writes, 
“Soon our eyes were drawn to the east, for a 
small black cloud had appeared, about half as 
large as a man’s hand, which we all knew was the 
sign of the Son of man. We all in solemn silence 
gazed on the cloud as it drew nearer, and became 
lighter, glorious, and still more glorious, till it 
was a great white cloud. The bottom appeared 
like fire; a rainbow was over the cloud, while 
around it were ten thousand angels, singing a most 
lovely song; and upon it sat the Son of man. His 
hair was white and curly, and lay on His shoul- 
ders; and upon His head were many crowns. His 
feet had the appearance of fire; in His right hand 
was a sharp sickle; in His left, a silver trumpet. 
His eyes were as a flame of fire, which searched 
His children through and through... . 

“Then Jesus’ silver trumpet sounded, as He 
descended on the cloud, wrapped in flames of 
fire. He gazed on the graves of the sleeping saints, 
then raised His eyes and hands to heaven, and 
cried, ‘Awake! awake! awake! ye that sleep in 
the dust, and arise.’ Then there was a mighty earth- 
quake. The graves opened, and the dead came up 
ona with immortality.’"—Early Writings, pp. 
15, 16. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
Coming Certainly 


1. Although the Bible teaches clearly the com- 
ing in glory of our Saviour, of what confusion 
about the way in which He is to appear has 
Christ warned us? (Matt. 24:4, 5, 23-26.) 


NoTE.—"As the crowning act in the great 
drama of deception, Satan himself will personate 
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Christ. The church has long professed to look to 
the Saviour’s advent as the consummation of her 
hopes. Now the great deceiver will make it ap- 
pear that Christ has come. In different parts of 
the earth, Satan will manifest himself among 
men as a majestic being of dazzling brightness, 
resembling the description of the Son of God 
given by John in the Revelation. The glory that 
surrounds him is unsurpassed by anything that 
mortal eyes have yet beheld. The shout of tri- 
umph rings out upon the air, ‘Christ has come! 
Christ has come!’ The people prostrate themselves 
in adoration before him, while he lifts up his 
hands and pronounces a blessing upon them, as 
Christ blessed His disciples when He was upon 
the earth. 

“But the people of God will not be misled. 
The teachings of this false christ are not in ac- 
cordance with the Scriptures.’—The Great Con- 
troversy, pp. 624, 625. 

2. How clearly did Jesus word His promise to 
return? (John 14:3.) 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
Coming Visibly 

3. How openly will Jesus come? (1 Thess. 
4:16.) 

4. What illustration did Jesus use to show how 
clearly visible His coming will be? (Matt. 24: 
27, 30.) 

5. How many will see Christ at His appearing? 
(Rev. 1:7.) 


NoTE.—'Soon there appears in the east a 
small black cloud, about half the size of a man’s 
hand. It is the cloud which surrounds the Saviour, 
and which seems in the distance to be shrouded 
in darkness. The people of God know this to be 
the sign of the Son of man. In solemn silence 
they gaze upon it as it draws nearer the earth, 
becoming lighter and more glorious, until it is 
a great white cloud, its base a glory like con- 
suming fire, and above it the rainbow of the cove- 
nant. Jesus rides forth as a mighty conqueror... . 
As the living cloud comes still nearer, every eye 
beholds the Prince of life.’-—The Great Contro- 
versy, pp. 640, 641. 











ASSIGNMENT 4 

Coming in Glory 

6. When a king is crowned or a president in- 
augurated, there is a colorful procession in which 
all that makes a nation great is represented— 
the armed forces, the diplomatic corps, the no- 
bility. What glory and honor will attend the 
Second Advent? (Luke 9:26.) 


NOTE.—'‘With anthems of celestial melody the 
holy angels, a vast, unnumbered throng, attend 
Him on His way. The firmament seems filled with 
radiant forms,—'ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands.’ No human pen can 
portray the scene; no mortal mind is adequate to 


Yin its splendor.”—The Great Controversy, 
641 


7. Three prophets—Ezekiel, Daniel, and John 
—were given visions of the glory of God and His 
throne. How did Daniel picture this glory? (Dan. 
7:9, 10.) 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
Coming to Finish the Work of Salvation 


8. What was our Lord’s purpose in coming to 
earth the first time? (Luke 19:10.) 


NOoTE.—Isaiah tells us that Christ was to come 
“to preach good tidings unto the meek; . . . to 
bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our 
God; to comfort all that mourn” (Isa. 61:1, 2). 
The second time, however, Jesus comes to gather 
to Himself those who have already accepted His 
salvation. 

9. To whom will Christ’s second coming mean 
salvation? (Heb. 9:28.) 

10. What work will the angels be commis- 
sioned to do at the second coming of our Lord? 
(Matt. 24:31.) 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
Coming to Establish His Kingdom 


11. What explanation did Daniel, through 
God’s Spirit, make of that part of Nebuchad- 


Soon we shall look up 
to see Jesus coming in 
the clouds. The wicked 
people will be killed, 
but the good will go 
to heaven forever. Ask 
Jesus to help you be 
among the good ones. 





nezzar’s dream where he saw a stone cut out 
without hands smite the image on the feet? 
(Dan. 2:44, 45.) 

12. What did John tell us about the fate of 
all earthly nations and kingdoms? (Rev. 11:15.) 

13. To what should we, therefore, give our 
first allegiance, to the serving of earthly nations, 
or preparing for the kingdom of heaven? (Matt. 
6:33.) 


NOTE.—"'We are Christ’s witnesses, and we 
are not to allow worldly interests so to absorb 
our time and attention that we pay no heed to 
the things that God has said must come first. 
There are higher interests at stake.”—Messages to 
Young People, p. 314. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 
Lo! He Comes 


Lo! He comes, with clouds descending, 
Once for favored sinners slain; 
Countless angels, Him attending, 
Swell the triumph of His train: 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 

Jesus comes, and comes to reign. 


Every eye shall now behold Him 
Robed in dreadful majesty! 

Those who set at nought and sold Him, 
Pierced, and nailed Him to the tree, 
Deeply wailing, deeply wailing, 

Shall the true Messiah see! 


When the solemn trump has sounded, 
Heaven and earth shall flee away; 

All who hate Him must, confounded, 
Hear the summons of that day 
“Come to judgment! Come to judgment! 
Come to judgment! Come away!” 





Yea, amen! let all adore Thee, 

High on Thy eternal throne, 

Saviour, take the power and glory, 

Make Thy righteous sentence known; 

O come quickly, O come quickly, 

Claim the kingdom for Thine own! 
—John Cennick and Charles Wesley, 1758. 

[Church Hymnal, No. 176.} 
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1. Of the many different kinds of gulls found all 
over the world, about twenty different species live 
in America. Most of them are seen on the sea- 
shore, but a number of kinds live far in the 
interior. 2. Gulls are excellent fliers. They are 











the only birds aside from hummingbirds that are 
known to fly backwards. 3. Their sense of direction 
is marvelous and they can fly without being confused 
in the thickest pea-soup fog even when they can- 
not hear the breakers on the shore to guide them. 














4. Most birds go north to nest, then south for winter. 
The Heerman’s gull of the West Coast nests in 
Lower California then flies north to the Washington 
coast for summer and fall. 5. Gulls usually nest in 
large flocks on rocky islands, but Franklin’s gulls 


nest in marshes and Bonaparte’s gulls nest in trees. 
6. The animal life and small fish along the seashore 
form most of the diet of gulls. They also are nature's 
garbage collectors and clean up the waste from 
ships. They open clams by dropping them on rocks. 











7. The Herring gull is our most common one on the 
seacoast and on the larger lakes. It is one of the 
biggest gulls, white with black wing tips, yellow bill, 
and flesh-colored legs. 8. The California and ring- 
billed gulls with greenish-yellow legs are the com- 
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mon large inland gulls. 9. Two small gulls, numerous 
in the prairie States and provinces, are Franklin's and 
Bonaparte’s gulls. The latter have white wing fronts. 
Both are often called Prairie Doves. Next week 
we introduce you to Frankie's stormy beginning. 








